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THE TRIAL OF THE ENGLISH RESIDENTS 
AT BONN: 



T. 



-HE conflict, which, it will be remembered, took place on the 12^^ September 
last between Captain Macdonald and a railway official at Bonn, eventually led 
to the infliction of a fine of 20 thalers (£3) upon the English gentleman. In 
the course of the trial which preceded the condemnation of the Captain, Herr 
Moller, the public Prosecutor, while bringing his charge against the accused, 
indulged in yehement language against the British traveller. A declaration was 
subsequently published in the columns of the Bonn and Cologne Gazettes 
by a number of English residents at Bonn, complaining of the treatment ex- 
perienced by their countryman at the hands of the Prussian authorities, and 
denouncing the conduct of the public prosecutor as ^'cowardly.'' The contents 
of this protest were destined to usher in another stage of the same untoward 
difference. The words used in the declaration constituting an "insult to the official 
character of Herr Moller" cognisable by the Prussian law, a charge was brought 
by the chief prosecutor at Bonn against the persons whose signatures had appeared 
in connection with it. The trial came off at Bonn on the 17^^ Sept. last, and 
the following is a correct abstract of the proceedings. 

The defendants were Walter Copland Perry, lawyer; James Stuart Murray 
Anderson, chaplain; Paul Frederick Henry Baddeley, surgeon; Edward Rapp, 
gentleman; George Barret Cumberland, major; Mortimer Percy Drummond, 
captain; Francis Palmer Washington, gentleman; Gustavus Cowper Rochfort, 
colonel; Charles Thomas Thurston, lieutenant; Charles James Oldfield, lieutenant 
— all residents of Bonn. The scene was the police court— Herr Busse, a 
Councillor of Justice, filling the president's chair. Herr Bennerscheidt acted as 
counsel for the accused. The proceedings excited the greatest interest, and the 
hall was crowded with a fashionable and curious audience. 

• The charge having been read and translated into English by Dr. Breusing, 
the interpreter to the court, Herr Busse, in accordance with the usual forms, 
requested the defendants to make their objections. 

Mr. Perry gave his evidence in German, with which he is fully conversant. 
He admitted the authorship of the declaration, and stated that he had sent it 
to the papers in question for insertion. A resident in Germany for many years, 
he had been in the habit of acting as the organ and representative of the English 
visitors at Bonn. The same part had been allotted to him in the present instance. 
He had drawn up the declaration with a view to its publication, but without 
any design of offending Herr Moller. He had been under the impression that 
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the gentleman in question had been actuated by priyate feelings of dislike in 
behaving as he did. He had stigmatised Herr MoUer's behaviour on account of 
the latter attacking Englishmen in a place where they were prevented from defend- 
ing themselves. 

Here Herr Busse, the presiding judge, interposed, informing Mr. Perry that 
he might have brought an action against Herr Moller for his supposed offence. 

Mr. Perry was not aware of the possibility of taking such a course. Finding 
the offence to have been a public one, he thought it the most natural as well as 
effective course to reply in public through the medium of the papers. 

Herr Busse: But the advertisement itself is alleged to give a false version 
of the actual facts. By it you led the public to believe that Captain Macdonald . 
had been held responsible without any reasonable grounds, and that the place 
of his confinement was particularly dirty. 

Mr. Perry: I was not myself competent to judge of the conduct of Captain 
Macdonald ; my assertion in this respect was based upon the general talk of the 
town at the time. I heard many people say that Captain Macdonald was en- 
tirely innocent. 

James Stuart M. Anderson, being next called, deposed as- follows: I admit 
signing the declaration. I attended the trial of Captain Macdonald, and even 
while in court shared the general feelings of other Englishmen present as to the 
necessity of a protest against the behaviour of the Public Prosecutor. We did 
not, however, charge Mr. Perry with the drawing up of a declaration, but that 
gentleman, having resided in Germany for fifteen years, naturally thought it his 
duty to act in behalf of his countrymen. I did not cause the protest to be pu- 
blished — this part of the business, too, being left to the discretion of Mr. Perry — 
but I knew the document to be intended for publication, and am, therefore, equally 
responsible mih the latter gentleman himself. The words used by Herr Moller 
were unnecessary, offensive, and perfectly inexcusable. As I understood them, 
they referred both to English travellers and English residents upon the Continent. 
I am quite certain that I heard Herr Moller apply the epithet "impudent'' to the 
conduct of my countrymen, but I cannot say whether he also called them "lummel" 
(which was afterwards erroneously translated ^blackguard,** the term implying no 
more than a general want of politeness). I do not know whether Herr MoUer 
intended to insult the English in general, but he may have done so without my 
hearing it. I heard enough, however, to carry away the impression that the English 
nation had been insulted. 

Herr Busse then referred to the alleged misstatements in the public protest, 
as in the case of the previous defendant. 

The Rev. Mr. Anderson : I believe Captain Macdonald to have been arrested 
without giving any offence whatever. As to the prison itself, I have seen cleaner 
places in the world. 

Paul Frederick Henry Baddeley was then called, and said: I signed the 
English copy of the protest. I did not at the time know that it was intended 
for publication, but, on the contrary, supposed it to be a mere rough draft 
which was to be discussed at a subsequent meeting of the English residents. 
I was present at the trial of Capt Macdonald, and could not but refer Herr 
Moller's words to all Englishmen in general. I supposed him to be actuated 
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by private feelings of dislike, there being no other assignable motive for his 
conduct. I have not myself seen the prison in which Captain Macdonald was detained, 
but heard it spoken of by a friend as a dirty place. 

Edward Rapp : I signed the protest, anticipating it to be intended for publication. 
Respecting its contents, I relied upon what-I heard from others, not having been 
in the court on the occasion of the trial. With reference to the words "cowardly'* 
and "private dislike" occurring in the protest, I did uot hesitate to approve of 
them. I had no idea that Herr Moller, whilst employing such language, had spoken 
•in an official capacity. 

Herr Busse: Why, then, did you not bring an action against Herr Moller? 

Mr. Rapp: The offence being a public one, I thought it but fair to refute 
it through the medium of the public prints. 

George Barrett Cumberland: I signed the protest, and am not thereby guilty 
of any offence. Herr Moller is the only guilty party in the whole affair. I do not 
recollect who handed me the protest fort signature, nor did I request Mr. Perry 
to procure its publication. I was not at the trial of Captain Macdonald, but I 
signed the protest, hearing from trustworthy persons that he had called the English 
"blackguards." I never heard of such a thing before in all my life. 

Herr Busse: I request Dr. Breusing to give me the meaning in German of 
the word "blackguard." 

Dr. Breusing: It is impossible to translate such an expression as this by 
a single word. The sense of it is contained in the somewhat similar German term, 
"HundsgemeinerEerl," which is, perhaps, equivalent to a lowminded scoundrel. 

Mortimer Percy Drummoud : I admit having signed the protest. Though not 
among the audience at the trial, I relied upon the words of others as to what 
took place on the occasion. I had no intention to insult Herr Moller, but merely 
wished to protest against his accusations. 

Gustavus Cowper Rochford: I signed the protest without knowing its contents. 
I was in bed when my wife brought me the paper for signature. I supposed the 
English nation to have been insulted, and the protest to be intended for trans- 
mission to a superior authority. I had no idea of insulting Herr Moller. 

Charles Thomas Thurston : I signed the protest, being acquainted with its 
contents, and supposing it to be designed for transmission to the English embassy 
at Berlin. Although not present at the trial of Captain Macdonald, I believed 
and still believe the allegations of the protest to be based upon truth. For the 
rest, I did not intend to insult Herr* Moller. 

Charles James Oldfield : I signed the protest knowing it to be intended for 
publication. I thought its publication would be the best method of acquainting 
the British and Prussian Governments with the causes of offence. I was not present 
at the trial, but relied upon the communications of several of my friends. English 
gentlemen never tell a lie. I was consequently entitled to believe that it had 
been the purpose of Herr Moller to insult the English as a nation, and I wished 
the fact to become known to the British and Prussian Governments. 

Mr. Washington not being in court, the President ordered his previous de- 
position to be read. As appeared from its contents, defendant admits having 
signed the protest, but was uot aware of its intended publication. He had no 
wish to insult the Public Prosecutor. 
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The President then ordered the witnesses for the prosecution to be sworn in. 
Passing over the evidence of two of them— a clerk in the newspaper office, who 
received the advertisement, and a German gentleman who took it to the office 
for Mr. Perry — we proceed to give the deposition of the principal witness. 

Conrad Joseph Lamberz, presiding judge of the Civil Court of Bonn: I 
tried Captain Macdonald on the 18th September. I heard Herr Moller begin 
his speech by saying that the English language possessed a special term for 
persons whose conduct was decent and proper— the term gentleman. He con- 
tinued to say that among British travellers upon the Continent there were many 
who did not deserve that appellation, but behaved in such a way that he could 
give them no other name than "lummel." I am quite certain that Herr Moller 
used the latter expression, though he did not apply it to all Englishmen in 
general, but only to many of those travelling upon the Continent. I took u 
note of it in writing the moment the expression fell from his lips. I have read 
the protest of the defendants, and it is my impression that it is too hard 
upon Herr Moller, and that it does not render his remark as he made it. I 
do not, however, approve of the language used by the Public Prosecutor, as 
there were several circumstances in extenuation of the conduct of Captain 
Macdonald. I have conversed with Herr Moller upon the occurrence, and he 
told me that he had been induced to express himself as he did both by the 
offensive proposals made to him by Mr. Perry and the English Consul previous 
to the trial, and the provoking attitude of the Englishmen among the audience. 
Respecting the latter circumstance, I, for my part, did not observe anything 
remarkable in their conduct, although I had occasion to call to order an Eng- 
lish gentleman for not taking off his hat. My recollections in this particular 
are, however, not very distinct. 

Dr. Breusing, in accordance with the request of the presiding judge, 
having communicated the contents of the preceding deposition in English to the 
defendants, then proceeded to give them an idea of the meaning of the Ger- 
man word **lummel." A "Mmmel," he said, was a person over-estimating in 
an impudent manner his own importance, and offensively disregarding the so- 
cial observances. Upon his proceeding to point out the great difference be- 
tween the signification of the German word and the English term of ^ black- 
guard," by which it was rendered, the defendants began to speak to each other 
in an excited manner. Upon this the President desired them to address their 
observations to him. The President then requests Dr. Breusing to tell the 
Englisch gentlemen in explicit terms that, as appeared from this statement of 
Herr Lamberz, Herr Moller had not applied his offensive expressions to Eng- 
lishmen in general, but only to English travellers, and not even to travellers 
in general, but only to many of them. He also pointed out that none of the 
defendants had heard the word ** lummel" actually used by the Public Prosecu- 
tor, and that it was only owing to the evidence of the presiding judge that 
the fact of its employment was ascertained. In reply to a question from the 
President, Herr Lamberz said that the bearing of Herr Moller did not appear 
to him as very passionate on the occasion of the above-mentioned trial, and 
that he does not know what were the offensive proposals of Mr. Perry and the 
English Consul, to the Public Prosecutor. 
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Mr. Perry: I here declare that I saw Herr MoUer in the sitting of 'the 
court on the 18th Sept. for the first time in my life. 

Clemens August Oster, a Councillor of Justice in the Civil Court ot 
Bonn: I was present, as assistant-judge, at the trial of Captain Macdonald^ 
but have no very distinct recollection of the words used by Herr Moller. . As 
far as I remember, he said it was very desirable that all English travellers 
upon the Continent should behave like gentlemen. My impression is that he 
neither referred to the English nation as a whole, nor to all English travellers 
without reservation. Herr Moller spoke very quietly and without any particu- 
lar excitement; but I was painfally affected by hearing him employ the term 
^lummel.*' I cannot say that I was very differently affected in reading the pro- 
test of the defendants, especially as they chose to bring in the name of the 
Princess Frederick William. 

Herr Bennerscheidt, the counsel for the defendants: Do you think Herr 
Moller applied the term ^lummel" to Captain Macdonald? 

Herr Oster: I really cannot tell, although I do not think that Herr 
Moller intended to apply the word to Captain Macdonald in particular. 

Friedrich Wilhelm von Dusseldorf, an assessor in the Civil Court of 
Bonn: I acted as second assistant judge on the occasion of Captain Mac- 
donald's trial. I did not think that the words used by Herr Moller would pro. 
duce such an effect, and consequently did not take pains to remember the ex- 
pressions used. I remember, however, that Herr Moller, in his speech, distinctly 
deprecated the imputation of his words being applied to the English nation in 
general or even to Captain Macdonald individually. The distinctions drawn 
by him between gentlemen and non gentlemen were merely introduced by way 
of general reflection. Herr Moller did not speak very violently; but I thought 
at the time it would have been better had he not indulged in the tone adopted 
by him. I am of opinion that the expressions ascribed to him by the defend- 
ants in their protest were of a more general and offensive nature than 
those he actually made use of. I did not notice anything particulary provok- 
ing in the behaviour of the Englishmen among the audience. 

Lambert Hager, barrister: I was present at the above-mentioned sitting. 
Herr Scholer, counsel for Captain Macdonald, said that Germans were but too 
much inclined to presuppose Englishmen in the wrong on the occasion of a 
quarrel. In the case of Captain Macdonald this prejudice had led to the most 
disgraceful ill-treatment of a harmless traveller. To this Herr Moller probably 
referred when in the course of his speech he remarked that many English 
tourists upon the Continent had made themselves notorious by arrogant and 
impudent behaviour. I am quite certain that in using this language Herr 
Moller did not refer to Captain Macdonald in particular, nor did he intend to 
include all English travellers under the same category of reproach. Much less 
did he refer to the English nation in general. Herr Scholer, Captain Macdo- 
nald*s counsel, then replied in rather an excited manner, complaining that the 
Public Prosecutor had spoken ill of Englishmen in general, and that he (counsel) 
felt personally aggrieved, as he had Englishmen among his relations. Herr 
Moller leaving this imputation unanswered, the impression afterwards arose of 
his really having expressed himself in the way ascribed to him by Herr Scholer, 
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but I may say that I was astonished at the time at the latter gentleman con- 
struing the words of his opponent in such an erroneous manner. I repeat that 
Herr MoUer did not allude to English residents upon the Continent, but merely 
to travellers. 

Johann Baptist Ruland, barrister: I was present at the trial in question. 
Herr MoIIer said that the English language was fortunate in possessing such 
a term as the word "gentleman," but that, in many cases, English travellers 
left both the notion and the word at home when setting out for the Continent. 
He went on to say that many of those travellers behaved as "lummels'*. There 
was nothing passionate in the behaviour of either Herr Holler or Captain Mac- 
donald during the whole of the trial. Captain Macdonald especially acted like 
a gentleman while the proceedings lasted. 

Philip Engelbert Hoffmann, station-master at Bonn: I am the person who 
had the conflict with Captain Macdonald on the railway platform. 

Herr Busse: You will be called upon to speak of this occurrence at a sub- 
sequent stage of the proceedings. Were you present at the trial of Captain 
Macdonald? 

Herr Hoffmann: I was. I heard Herr Moller say that many English tra- 
vellers left the notion of gentleman behind them on the ship that brought 
them over, and that they behaved as arrogant and impudent '4ummels'\ I am 
certain that Herr Moller did not allude in this to the English nation in general, 
nor, indeed, to English residents upon the Continent. I was surprised at the 
construction put upon his words by Herr Scholer, and immediately after the 
sitting expressed my astonishment to my son. 

Theodore Thomas, proprietor of an English boarding-school at Bonn: I was 
at the above-mentioned trial, but did not manage to make out more than a 
third part of what was said. I understood Herr Moller to say that Englishmen 
respected the law while at home, but that they did not behave in a corres- 
ponding manner on the Continent. I can distinctly state that Herr Moller did 
not stigmatise the whole English nation as "lummels," but merely alluded in 
this to English travellers. 

Christian Schopp, gentleman, of Bonn : I attended the trial of Captain Mac- 
donald, but am unable to repeat the exact words of Herr Moller. As far as I 
recollect, he said that Englishmen, although in the habit of respecting the law 
at home, frequently behaved in a very rude manner when abroad. I do not 
think hat he referred in this to all English travellers without reservation, but 
am of opinion that he merely wished to give the general impression of many 
Germans upon this subject. 

Herr von Ammon, the chief prosecutor for the Crown, Herr Scholer being 
prevented by indisposition from appearing in court, moved for his previous * 
evidence to be read by the clerk. 

The evidence of Herr Scholer was then read. It appeared from it that he 
had been counsel for Captain Macdonald on the occasion of his trial. Witness 
heard the Public Prosecutor say that English travellers on the Continent were 
in the habit of conducting themselves not as gentlemen, but impudently and 
arrogantly. Upon this the Englishmen present among the audience got rather 
excited. When the President repeated the words of Herr Moller to the inter- 
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preter witness noticed the substitution of ^'many English travellers" for the 
original expression. 

George Francis Crossthwaite, British Consul at Cologne: I was among the 
audience at the sitting of the 18^^ September, and, having taken down the 
words of Herr Moller directly they fell from his lips, am in a position to speak 
positively upon the terms made use of. Herr Moller, in that passage of his 
speech referring to the social conduct of Englishmen, neither included the 
English nation as a whole, nor did he confine his strictures to some, or many, 
among English travellers. He simply said "English travellers.'' A day or two 
previous to the trial 1 met Herr Moller at Endenich,* and spoke of my inten- 
Hon to offer bail for Captain Macdonald. His reply was that he would oppose 
any such motion in court. ** I thought at the time that had the prisoner been 
a German such a course would not have been adopted. 

Herr Von Ammon: T request the witness to state whether he has related 
the whole of his private conversation with Herr Moller. 

Mr. Crossthwaite : I told him also that the occurrence might be productive 
of disagreeable consequences to him. Captain Macdonald, I said, was in the 
immediate service of her Majesty, and the interests of her Majesty might per- 
haps be affected by his protracted confinement. To this Herr Moller replied 
that, if the latter were the case, he had to regret the circumstance, but at the 
same time felt himself obliged to act according to the letter of the law. He 
said that he would oppose the release of Captain Macdonald on bail, because 
many of his countrymen behaved in Germany as though they were not in a 
civilised country; it was necessary to make an example. Captain Macdonald, 
as a gentleman, ought to have known that he must not offer resistance to the 
authorities. On this occasion it was not Mr. Perry, but Herr Schmidt, the 
landlord of the Golden Star, who was with me. 

Carl Andreas Wilhelm Parow, Doctor of Medicine at Bonn: On the 12th 
September I went to the Bonn station with wy wife, when I found nearly every 
place occupied. Upon a guard directing me to a carriage in which there was 
room, I entered, notwithstanding a movement of remonstrance on the part of 
Capt. Macdonald, who was inside. My wife followed me, when Capt. Macdonald 
rose, and, putting both his hands upon her shoulders, tried to push her back. 
She entered, nevertheless, and a dispute then arose between me and Capt. Mac- 
donald. Herr Hoffmann, the station-master, attempted to allay the quarrel, and 
that in a very polite manner. After a few moments the sister and brother-in- 
law of the captain came up to the carriage, when, the quarrel becoming more 
violent, I begged Herr Hoffmann to show, me to another carriage. He quietly 
requested the captain to step out, when the latter pushed him back with great 
force. The rest of the scene was very violent, Captain Macdonald being ejected 
from the carriage. 

Herr Bennerscheidt, counsel for the defendants: I object to the wife of the 
latter witness giving evidence on the origin of the quarrel. That evidence is 
totally irrelevant to the present case, and only tends to augment the costs. 

Herr Von Ammon, the chief prosecutor: I wonder that it did not occur to 

* A village near Bono, a favourite pleaaare resort of the inhabitants of that town. 
** The iutentioo of Mr. Crossthwaite was never carried out. 
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the learned counsel to make' bis protest before the evidence of Dr. Parow. I do 
not, at the same time, deem the evidence of Herr and Frau Parow to be ir- 
relevant to the present case, as the public protest of the defendants gives its 
own version of the quarrel at the station ; and it is consequently of importance 
to test the correctness of that statement by the evidence of the eye-witnesses 
immediately concerned. If Captain Macdonald gave no occasion for his removal 
from the carriage, he was injured by the very order to step out; but if he be- 
haved in such a manner as to entitle the station-master to order him out, he 
was neither injured by the latter, nor had he any reasonable ground for abusing 
the railway officials and Prussian authorities in general, I do not at all wish 
to be severe on the defendants, and, indeed, have myself cited several witnesses 
in their favour; but I must insist upon Frau Parow being allowed to give her 
evidence. 

Herr Bennerscheidt repeats his objection, but on Herr Von Ammon urging that 
the evidence of Herr and Frau Parow is necessary for ascertaining the existence or 
not of a calumny in the protest of the defendants, the Court decided in his favour. 

Dr. Parow repeats his evidence as before, adding that, in his dispute with, 
Captain Macdonald, he told the latter that when Englishmen behaved rudely 
they always pleaded ignorance of the language. 

Herr Bennerscheidt: I am requested by my clients to say that they will not 
hear Dr. Parow -and his wife. 

Herr Busse, the presiding judge : The law obliges me to hear the evidence 
of both the witnesses objected to, and I cannot release the defendants from the 
unpleasantness of hearing the testimony against them. 

Luise Helene Parow: On the 12th Sept. I was with my husband on ih^ 
platform of the Bonn station. On entering a carriage Captain Macdonald, who 
was inside, made a gesture of remonstrance; but as we had been directed by 
the guard to go there my husband stepped in. I told the guard, who was beside 
me, that there seemed to be no room, as a gentleman inside had intimated that 
we could not enter. Upon this the guard told me again to step in, and I did 
so, when Captain Macdonald placed both his hands upon my shoulders to keep 
me back. My husband got very angry, and told the captain that the. English 
pleaded ignorance of the language whenever they wished to commit rudeness 
The Englishman then turned with both fists clenched against the station-master,, 
and ultimately was arrested. 

(While the witness was giving evidence defendants took newspapers out of 
their pockets, and began to read and converse.) 

Herr Busse : I now call upon Herr Hoffmann to give his statement of the 
occurrence at the station. 

Herr Hoffmann: I am the station-master at Bonn. On the 12th September, 
at four o'clock in the afternoon, I was on the platform. There was much hurry 
and bustle among the passengers on account of the train being rather late, and 
there consequently being not so much time for stoppage. Seeing some little 
confusion at the door of one of the carriages, I approached, when I found Dr. 
Parow engaged in a dispute with Captain Macdonald. I had noticed that the 
latter would not allow the former to enter the carriage. Dr. Parow asked me 
to show him to another place, saying that the English gentleman had pushed 
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back his wife. In the meantime the sister and brother-in law of Captain Mac- 
donald had come up. Upon their wishing to enter, I begged them to wait a 
moment, as I was going to show Dr. Parow to another carriage. Capt. Macdonald 
then behaved very violently, which induced me to order him out. His reply was 
a severe blow upon my chest. Almost in the same moment two guards entered 
the carriage from the opposite side, and on Captain Macdonald declining to go 
out, and further offering resistance, lifted him up and dragged him out. The 
sister of the English gentleman was Very much excited, and, on my saying that 
it was necessary to draw up a statement of what had passed, complained of the 
"disgraceful" character of my behaviour. I said that a lady could not insult 
me. We then went together to. the station, when I requested Captain Macdonald 
to give his name, which he refused to do. I repeated my request several times, 
but with no result. I then called in a policeman, and threatened Captain Mac- 
donald with arrest unless he gave his name. Upon this he threw his passport 
upon the table without saying a word. I then, in accordance with the bye-laws 
of the company, called upon him to give bail, when the English lady, his sister, 
said that I was going to cheat him out of the money and keep it myself. My 
patience was now exhausted, and I gave Capt. Macdonald in charge. 

Herr Busse, the presiding judge : Was the blow you received a violent one 
and did you afterwards suffer any pain from it? 

Herr Hoffmann: I felt it on the following day, though I cannot say that it 
was very painful. My chest is a sound one. 

Philipp Zarnak, superintendent of the prison at Bonn : Capt. Macdonald was 
brought to the prison on the evening of the 12*^ September. I was not there 
at the time of his arrival, and the captain was locked up in that part of the 
building reserved for debtors. He had a bed in his room. When I came home, 
at eleven o'clock at night, I at once went to his room, but found him asleep. 
Early on the following morning I visited him again, and inquired whether he 
intended to board upon his own means. The captain replying in the affirmative, 
he had everything he asked for from the Golden Star Inn. I then told him he 
might spend the whole of the time during the day in my own rooms, which he 
accepted. Part of the time he also spent in the judge's room, and altogether 
he had free movement within the walls of the building. I. considered him a 
gentleman, and paid him every possible attention. I showed him, in accordance 
with his request, all over the prison, and he expressed himself favourably upon 
the general arrangements. The nights Captain Macdonald spent in his own room, 
where he had an entirely new bed. On his release Captain Macdonald thanked 
me for the treatment he had received at my hands. The Rev. Mr. Anderson 
thanked me also for my attentions. 

Herr Busse: Mr. Anderson, do you not think there is a little discrepancy 
between a certain passage in your protest respecting the state of the prison 
and the evidence of the last witness? 

The Rev. Mr. Anderson: All I can say is that the prison is not tte cleanest 
place I have seen. 

Herr Zarnak: The room in which Captain Macdonald lived was clean and 
well kept; but the remark of the Rev. Mr. Anderson, perhaps, refers to the 
place of convenience. This was subsequently rectified. 
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This concluded the proceedings of the 17^^^ the first day of the trial. Ou 
the following day Dr. Breusing, the interpreter to the coart> once more ex- 
plained the signification of the two terms, "lummer* and ^'blackguard," and 
repeated that the words were not equivalent Mr. Perry replied that, apart 
from the worst significations of the latter word, it might also be applied in a' 
milder sense, and consequently was no inappropriate rendering of the former. 
Dr. Hreusing replied that "lummel," was no more than "a rude, unpolite fellow," 
while "blackguard," even in its milder sens", implied an admixture of baseness. 

Herr Busse, the presiding judge, then called the witnesses for the defence. 

Frau Josephe Heyden, from Cologne: I was in the same carriage with Cap- 
tain Macdonald. / saw the latter place his hand upon the shoulder of Frau 
Parow, but he did it quite gently, and without pushing her. In the ensuing 
dispute, Dr. Parow said to the captain: *'Tou are no gentleman." Dr. Parow 
also said to the railway official, "Take this man out of the carriage; I will 
not ride with him; he is no gentleman." I did not see Captain Macdonald 
push back the station-master. 

Frau Parow: I declare distinctly and positively that Captain Macdonald 
laid both his hands upon my shoulders. I'he preceding witness was not in a 
position where she could see both his hands. 

Doctor Parow confirmed the statement of his wife in a most positive manner. 

Herr Bennerscheidt, counsel for the defendants: How was it that the evi- 
dence of Doctor Parow was not required on the occasion of Captain Mac- 
donald^ s trial f* 

Herr Von Ammon the chief prosecutor: Doctor Parow was in Berlin when 
the trial came on, and the prosecutor did not wish to prolong Captain Mac- 
donahVs confinement. I do not, kowever, approve of his not having been called 
upon to appear before the court on that occasion. 

Peter Dernen, merchant oi Bonn: I was present at the trial of Captain 
Macdonald, but am unable to repeat the exact words of Herr Mollei^. All I re- 
collect is that he neither spoke of the English nation as a whole nor of Eng- 
lish residents upon the Continent. He merely referred to English travellers. 

Peter Ziller, pupil at the Bonn Grammar School: I was among the audience 
at the above-mentioned trial. Herr Moller said that English travellers were 
conspicuous for the arrogance, impudence, and rudeness of their behaviour. 

Peter Joseph Pelmah, merchant of Bonn: I also attended the trial of the 
English gentleman, but do not recollect distinctly the expressions used by Herr 
Moller. I think he said that English travellers upon the Continent did not de- 
serve the name of gentlemen. I do not remember for certain whether he said 
all English travellers, or some only. 

* Owing to the absence of Dr. Parov*s evidence, it appeared snperfluons to add to the 
above xeport an acconut of the proceedings instituted against the Captain; for as the accusa- 
tion against the latter was limited to his attack npon the station master, and that attack eon* 
Htitnting a pnnisbable offence under the Prussian law, irrespectively of the dispute between the 
passengeis, the evidence given on the occasion of his trial had less reference to the conflict 
with Dr. Parow, and was mainly selected with a view to establish the state of the case between 
Captain Macdonald and the railway ofBclal. In the trial of the English residents, both the first 
and second part of the conflict will be found to have received an eqnal amount of attention 
00 the part of the Judge. 
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Joseph Krewel, gentleman, of Bonn: I was in court on the 18*»» Sept. As 
far as I recollect, Herr MoUer said that English travellers were remarkable for the 
arrogance of their behaviour, or, to speak in plain German, for their "lummelei." 

Herr Bennerscheidt , the counsel, now commenced his speech in behalf of 
the defence: My task on this occasion is of a delicate nature. I have to com- 
ment upon the expressions used by a gentleman held in high estimation by 
myself as well as all his colleagues. The nature of the evidence being so 
very conflicting as to the distinct words employed by Herr MoUer, 'it is diffi- 
cult, if not absolutely impossible, to arrive at a settled conclusion upon the 
matter. The impression, on the whole, however, produced upon the witnesses 
was that Herr Moller did not intend to stigmatise the conduct of Captain Mac- 
donald personally, but merely made reflections of a more general nature. Yet 
Herr Moller became immediately conscious that his expressions might lead to 
unpleasant consequences, as he suffered the reproach of Herr Scholer (Captain 
Macdonald's counsel) to pass without a word of reply. Herr Von Ammon, the 
prosecutor in the present case, was of opinion that if Herr Moller's words had 
been confined to English travellers, the English residents at Bonn had no reason 
to feel aggrieved. But this was mere hair-splitting. The English residents in 
this country live upon the validity of their passports, and consequently must 
be classed as travellers. Again, it has been said that, Herr Moller Hot having 
referred to the English nation in general, the national honour of Great Britain 
cannot possibly have been insulted. But this inference is as unfounded as the 
former. Herr Moller, in his unlucky words, distinctly stated that Englishmen 
behaved well enough in their own country, but were subject to remarkable 
deficiencies in that respect when away from their native land. This is a 
judgment referring to all Englishmen in general, and on this very ground had 
been heard with feelings of pain and surprise, not only by the Englishmen pre- 
sent in the conrt, but by the Germans as well. Whatever they may contain 
—a judgment, a reflection, or mere stray remark— the words of Herr Moller 
had nothing to do with the case against Captain Macdonald. They are con- 
sequently to be regarded as a private utterance of the Public Prosecutor made 
apart from his official capacity, and on that very ground open to protest and 
refutation. Free words are the best arms of free men, and the English are 
fortunate enough to be allowed to wield those weapons, irrespective of the 
official capacity of an adversary. The . English are much luckier in that re- 
spect than we, and cannot be expected to be sufficiently acquainted with our 
ways and customs to know that tiiey ought to have brought a charge against 
Herr Moller, instead of inserting a simple protest in the papers. If Herr 
Moller chose to speak with a personal and party feeling against Englishmen, 
he must expect a similar treatment in return. The protest was nothing but 
the refutation of an attack, and that, as I have demonstrated, of an attack 
made by a public prosecutor in a non-official capacity. If it be urged that 
the protest in itself was lawful enough, but not the expressions, "cowardly 
and uncalled /or,'' introduced ia it, I must call your attention to the provo- 
king nature of Herr Moller's attack. His words were "uncalled for,*' as it was 
not his Winess to impeach the English nation, but only Captain Macdonald. 
They were "cowardly," uttered as they were ia a place where those injured 
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could not reply. An incautious speaker must put up with the consequences of 
his indiscretion. There is, in my opinion, no reproach to be attached to the 
conduct of the defendants; and if the Court should arrive at a different con< 
elusion, it will certainly have to admit that Herr Moller is equally guilty with 
the defendants. At all events therefore, the Court must make allowance for 
extenuating circumstances. 

Herr Von Ammon, to chief prosecutor : The Macdonald case has attained a 
celebrity ^hich it certainly does not deserve. We have to thank for this the 
very gross falsifications of the truth indulged in by some of the English papers 
as to the facts of the case. One of these papers, commanding great influence 
in England, has behaved in the basest manner imaginable, excluding from its 
column the evidence of the Prussian witnesses, and not only Condemning upon 
the ex parte statement of the English residents the behaviour of the Prussians 
immediately concerned in the case, but actually stigmatising the whole of Prussia 
as a country of ruffians and savages. In consequence of this unjustifiable be- 
haviour, all England imagined herself to have been insulted in the person of 
Captain Macdonald. Tet no otiier country is equally loved and admired by the 
Germans than this very England. The alliance of the two nations, so much 
spoken of on the occasion of Prince Frederick William's marriage, is based 
upon very insecure foundations if it can be shaken by such trivial occurrences 
as the present, and the misstatements consequent thereupon. But we have not 
to adjudicate upon politics in this court; it is the ends of justice alone which 
we have to pursue. I shall contribute to this, as far as it is m^ office to do 
so. Knowing myself to be an enemy to all arrogance and uncalled-for interference 
of the police, I do not in the least care for all the clamour of the public press, 
and am perfectly indifferent to the anonymous accusation launched against me 
in the Times newspaper, of having acted in a spirit of gross partiality. I sin- 
cerely regret that it is my duty to prosecute the defendants, with several of 
whom I have the honour of personal acquaintance. There can be no doubt that 
they have committed an offence within the meaning of clause 102 of the criminal 
code. It is, however, Mr. Perry more particularly whom I have to charge with 
the guilt of the transgression, Messrs. Baddeley, Rapp, Oldfield, and Thurston 
having been ignorant of the intended publication of the protest; and the re- 
maining three gentlemen, although aware of this intention of Mr. Perry, not having 
distinctly commissioned him to do so. I do not approve myself of Herr MoUer's 
remarks, nor does the Minister of Justice, who has signified his displeasure of 
the same. If the defendants had applied to me for redress they would have 
obtained it. The law is paramount in Prussia, and if Herr Moller were guilty 
of an offence, there is no power in the State to protect him against the con- 
sequences. But the defendants wished to make the case one of public eclaty and 
indeed have entirely succeded in doing so. I need not say how much this scan- 
dal has been increased by the erroneous translation of the German word ^lummel,* 
and the abominable misstatement with respect to the treatment of Captain Macdo- 
nald while in prison. I therefore move that Messrs. Baddeley, Rapp, Washington, 
Rochfort, Thurston, and Oldfield be acquitted; that Messrs. Anderson, Cumber- 
land, and Drummond be each fined 25 thalers ; and that Mr. Perry be sentenced 
to imprisonment for a fortnight. 
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Mr. Perry : I did not write any of the articles that appeared in the English 
papers upon the occurrence. 

Major Cumberland : We are all equally guilty, and wish to meet with the 
same punishment. 

Herr Busse, the President : That is a very honourable sentiment on your part, 
but hardly admissible on legal grounds. 

Herr Bennerscheidt : There is not the slightest ground for charging Mr. Perry 
with the authorship of the articles in the Times, If that paper took up the cudgels 
so yery violently, it was, perhaps, owing to the fact of a relative of Captain 
Macdonald being on the stafif of the journal. Besides, several English papers 
were ill-disposed towards Prussia, and but too glad to avail themselves of the 
present occasion for unfounded attacks. 

The Rev. Mr. Anderson : We have no intention to insult anybody, but wish 
to continue in amicable relations with the inhabitants of this town for many 
years to come. We equally wish for amicable relations between the subjects of 
the two great States to which we and you both belong. Whatever the decision 
of the Court may be, our conscience pleads not guilty. 

Herr Busse : Judgment will be pronounced on Monday, the 24**^ inst, at 
one o'clock. 



On the day appointed sentence was passed, when the defendants Baddeley, 
Rapp, Washington, Rochfort, Thurston, and Oldfield were acquitted. Perry, 
Anderson, Cumberland, and Drummond were found guilty, with extenuating 
circumstances, of having committed an offence against the State Procurator 
M oiler while in the performance of his official duties. The extenuating circum- 
stances were declared to apply, in a less degree, in the case of Perry, whe was 
fined 100 thalers (£ H. 20 s), or five weeks' imprisonment in default. The other 
three were fined 25 thalers (£ 3. 15 s) each, or nine days imprisonment in default. 

The transgression imputed to the accused being, however, included in the 
general amnesty, which was proclaimed shortly after the trial, the English gentlemen 
were entirely released froni the legal consequences of their offence. 



On the following page appears the evidence sworn to by Dr. Parow in a 
preliminary stage of the inquiry, important as giving an entirely different version 
to that contained in the affidavit of Captain Macdonald. 
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EVIDENCE OF DR. PAROW. 

Done at Bonn on the 9 ti» of October, 1860. 

APPEARED before the Judge of Instruction Nacken, assisted by Secretary 
Lanser, the undernamed, as witness in the inquiry instituted against Anderson 
and others. 

The same, having been sworn as witness, declared in the absence of the 
accused, generally as follows: — 

"My name is William Parow; I am forty-three years of age, and act as 
Doctor of Medicine at Bonn." 

Then specially to the matter in hand as follows: — 

"On the 12'*» of September of this year, at 4 d'clock p. m., I and my wife 
were at the station of this town in order to go to Cologne. After we had 
been, in vain, to several carriages, to look for places, we at last found one 
in which were four persons only, and which we endeavoured to enter. 

"One of those four persons who, as it afterwards turned out, was the 
Englishman Macdonald, gave me to understand that the compartment was en- 
gaged. At this moment was suddenly heard the cry, * ready;' a guard came 
up and made us get into the carriage, declaring that there was sufficient room. 
I got in first, and my wife was likewise about to get in, when both her shoulders 
were seized by Macdonald. 

"Upon my exclaiming how he dared to treat a lady thus, which ex- 
clamation I uttered in German, Macdonald replied in English that he did not 
understand German. Almost immediately afterwards, the Superintendent of 
the station, Hoffmann, stepped up, and I begged him to protect me and my 
wife from the English traveller, who had attacked my wife. I declared it was 
impossible to depart in the company of this traveller, and I begged the In- 
spector to show either me or the Englishman another carriage, otherwise I 
snould hold him (the Inspector) responsible. 

"At this moment a brother-in-law of the Englishman, and a servant-maid 
with a child, came up in order to get into our compartment; these were the 
two persons, as I understood, for whom Macdonald wanted to reserve all the 
rest of the carriage. Macdonald's pretended brother-in-law, together with the 
maid and child, got in without further delay. Hoffmann endeavoured to get 
Macdonald's travelling companions out in the quietest and most unexcited way. 
This as was afterwards plain to me, was done in order to be better able to 
settle the dispute in some way or other. Hoffmann then laid his hand on the 
brother-in-laws side, but this action had in it nothing of an offensive, but 
rather of a friendly character. At this instant, Macdonald, throwing himself 
into a boxing attitude, struck Inspector Hoffmann in the most violent manner 
with both fists. Hoffmann drew back quietly, and requested me to get out. J 
complied. Hoffmann then got up into the carriage, secured Macdonald, and, 
with the assistance of some railway officials, who entered from the other side, 
took him away. 

"In conclusion, I have only to remark that, generally, eight persons, but, 
if necessary, ten, are admitted into a compartment, and that, therefore, in any 
case, there was room for me and my wife in the carriage. The child, which, 
it is true, was not carried by the maid, seemed to be about four or ^ye years 
of age, and apparently did not occupy a seat. 

"Read, approved, and signed. 

(Signed) "Dr. PAROW. 
"NACKEN. 
"LANSER." 



Berlin, Edaard Krause, Printer. 
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